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Teaching Ideas 

"Planning an Adventure?” 
The Wizard of Oz is a great 
opportunity to discuss the 
popular genre of the adventure 
story. Students are probably 
familiar with many contempo¬ 
rary examples. A lively discus¬ 
sion is sure to take place if you 
ask students to identity the 
essential parts of a good adven¬ 
ture story. 

Here's a six-point writing 
plan, derived from The Wizard 
of Oz, that should help your 
students create their own ad¬ 
venture stories: 

1- Show us a good character 
who is innocent and vulnerable. 

2. Tell us about something the 
good person needs and why. 

3. Show us the danger the good 
person encounters while trying 
to get what s/he needs. 

Show us the good person 
making powerful friends. 

3. Show us the good person 
trying to get what s/he needs. 

6. Describe how the good per¬ 
son is rescued just in time. 

“Dear Wizard” 

Assign students to write thank- 
you letters to the Wizard of 
Oz from any of the following 
characters: 

a) Dorothy b) Scarecrow c) Tin 
Woodman d) Lion e) Toto 
Ask them to think about: 

1. Why that particular charac¬ 
ter is gratefbl to the Wizard, 

2. What the character thought 
about Oz, and 

3. Why the character is glad to 
be where s/he is now. 

“Talk About It”- 
Discussion Questions 
1- Why do so many adults like 
The Wizard of Oz even though 
it was originally a children's 
story? 

2. Gan you think of any other 
stories that are similar to The 
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Wizard of Oz? Explain the 
similarities. 

3. Would you like to own a pair 
of the original Ruby Slippers? 
Why? (Nobody knows how 
many pairs of ruby slippers 
were originally used in making 
the movie, but it is known that 
four pairs have survived. Two 
of these were sold in an auction 
in 1988 for $165,000. This 
question can lead to a discus¬ 
sion of values: Why do certain 
people and things become 
famous? What is the meaning 
of ‘' sentimental value? ” etc.) 

“It Was a Different World” 

It may be interesting to guide 
your students toward an under¬ 
standing that the world in 
which Frank Baum lived was 
very different from today's 
world. Simply mention the year 
1900 and ask students to think 
about everyday life in that year. 
You might want to point out, for 
example, that Henry Ford had 
built his first car only seven 
years before, or that it wasn’t 
until 1903 that Orville and 
Wilbur Wright flew the first 
powered airplane, or that the 
first radio show with voice and 
music wasn’t broadcast until 
1906. Your students can do 
research and add to this list to 
make an “L. Frank Baum Time¬ 
line.” 


Answers to the 
First Reproducible 


Answers to 

“Sell a Vacation in Oz” 

First, you may want to discuss 
with your students what might 
make one word more persua¬ 
sive than another. Usually, the 
more specific, more emotive 
word is more likely to be per¬ 
suasive than the more general, 
emotionally “flat” word. Nev¬ 
ertheless, some of the pairs in 


this reproducible might provoke 
some discussion in your class. 
For example, #16: discover/ 
buy—We suggest “discover” 
as the better answer because, 
while it may be less specific 
than “buy,” it would take the 
customer's mind off money, 
l.proud 2, adventure 3.trans- 
ported 4k vast 5. cyclone 
6. admired 7. a colony of 
8.delight S.Broadway-style 
10, a great deal of 11. trek 
12. simple 13. exotic ^.por¬ 
trait 15. Unique 16.discover 
17. friends lS.items 19. ruby 
20. Bon voyage! 


Since it's a creative-writing 
exercise, answers will vary a 
great deal. You might find it 
useful, however, to have your 
students read a piece of travel 
writing and discuss the form 
before attempting their own 
article about Oz. 

Answers to “Fill in the Yellow 
Brick Road—a roadword” 

I. Scarecrow 2. wizard 

3. Dorothy ^.yellow 5. WWW 
6. wonderful 7. Lyman 8.novel 
9. lassitude 10. emerald 

II. devoted 12.dog 13. green 
141. nightmares 15. silver 18.ruby 


Answers to the 
Second 
Reproducible 


Teaching Suggestions 
for “Writing Great Stories 
from Real Life” 

These exercises give your stu¬ 
dents concrete ways to stimu¬ 
late their creativity. You can 
explain that writers don’t al¬ 
ways know where their ideas 
come from, but most of the 
time their work is the result of 
very disciplined thinking. 


This exercise gives six 
different ways of coming up 
with ideas. Students will find 
some “easy” and get stuck op 
others. We suggest that you ask 
them to try all six ideas, and 
then use whichever ones they 
like best. It may be that simply 
coming up with a great title is 
enough to inspire an entire 
story. Asking them to think 
about why certain ideas were 
easier (or more fruitful) than 
others would be a great exer¬ 
cise in critical thinking! 

Answers to “Somewhere 
After the Comma” 

1. “I'd love to know how the 
Oz books came to be written 
—especially The Wizard 
ofOz” said the reporter 


2. “Acting and writing are like 
each other in a way—using 
your mind to create an imagi¬ 
nary world,” said Frank. 

3. “All my life I've lived a black 
and white existence. You are 
bringing color into it!” ex¬ 
claimed Maud Baum. 

41. “But the wind outside 
pushed on the little boy’s house 
and raised it higher and higher 
until it was at the top of the 
cyclone,” said Frank to his 
son, “and the cyclone carried 
it for miles and miles—as light 
as a feather—until it reached 
the magic land.” 

5. “It matters not what product 
you are representing. What 
matters is that you can sell 
yourself the product first. Be¬ 
lieve in it—have faith in it— 
thereby enabling yourself to 
sell that product to your cus¬ 
tomers,” insisted Mr. Morgan, 
Frank's boss at his traveling 
salesman's job. 

8. “That Morgan is a total 
humbug,” whispered one 
trainee salesman, “who some¬ 
how manages to sell himself 
to almost everyone.” 
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Dated Material 


L. Frank Baum — 
The Dreamer of Oz 


Everybody knows something 
about the 1939 movie. The 
Wizard of Oz, but a lot of peo¬ 
ple don't know that a man 
named L. Frank Baum wrote 
the book. The Wonderful Wiz¬ 
ard of Oz, published in 1900, 
upon which the movie was 
based. Baum’s life is depicted 
in a new movie called The 
Dreamer of Oz premiering on 
the NBG network this month. 

Baum was an impulsive 
writer who didn’t work ” 
plan, but from life. 1 
tion led him to c 
ters based on hi 
law, his boss, ai 
niece, and his wife. E 
he experienced personally 
inspired him to create “f 
ments” which were later put 
together and became the story 
we know so well as The Wizard 
ofOz. 

Synopsis of The 
Dreamer oi Oz 



I Ghicago. On Frank's birthdi 
Maud gave him a blank, 
leather-bound book inscribed 
with “THE MAGIG LAND/L. 

FRANK BAUM,” and asked hii 
to write down the stories he'.d 
been telling their chi 
11 these years. 

Frank’s lii 
of ideas to fill hi! 
become a travelinj 
His boss’s 
faith and 
spired Frank! 
bogus wizard, and when 
son accidentally spilled water 
on Maud’s mother she was so 
humorless that Frank decided 
to kill a fictitious witch with 
water. 

Through a chance en- t0 

counter, frank was commis- or; 

sioned to write Mother Goose 
in Prose, and Father Goose, 

His Book. Eventually, he fin¬ 
ished The Wonderful Wizard of 
Oz and dared to publish it 
himself. It was a huge financial 
success. Frank wrote thirteen 
more books about Oz. He died 
at sixty-three of a heart attack, 
still in love with Maud. 


liliar with Baum’s creations, 
can use the premiere of 
lamer of Oz as a won- 
lortunity for teaching. 


Attending the world premiere 
of The Wizard of Oz on August 
15, 1939, are all the expected 
stars and one elderly lady— 

Mrs. L. Frank Baum. A reporter 
asks Maud Baum how the origi¬ 
nal book. The Wonderful Wiz- ® 
ard of Oz, came to be written 
1, as she begins to tell him, 
see the story unfold. 

Maud met Frank when he 
d as a Shakespearean 
It was love at first sight. 

4 they had a son, and 
a store in Syracuse, 

_ .5rk. He invented bedtime 

stories for his son about 
Princess Maud's beautiful 
magic land. - I 

Once, Frank Junior 
climbed onto the roof holding 
razor blades. Frank saved him 
by inventing a story about 
flying to a magic land in a 
house—this distracted the 
child long enough for Frank to 
retrieve him. In 1888, in search 
of greater prosperity, they 
moved to Aberdeen, in the 
Dakota Territory, where Maud’s 
sister lived. Frank's adorable 
niece, Dorothy, inspired more 
storytelling. Meanwhile, Frank 
established a small department 
store, but it failed. The next 
year brought the birth of their 
third son and the tragic death 
of Dorothy at age six. The last 
character he invented for Doro¬ 
thy was a Tin Woodman who 
could never be heartbroken 
because he had no heart. 

They moved again. In 
1891, the newspaper Frank ran 
went bankrupt. They moved to 


Oz in the Classroom: 
Tradition! 

Because almost everyone is 


Wizard of Oz is part 
lortant literary tradi- 
im’s creations began 
e stories he told to 
>n and to his niece, 
Jnce you’ve told your 
i this fact, they might 
irised and intrigued if 
r pu as k them what L. Frank 
Baum has in common with the 
Homeric epics The Iliad and 
The Odyssey, as well as With 
American Indian, African, and 
other folktales. The answer, of 
course, is that they all belong 
the important tradition of 

'^^prytellind^Hv 

Your students might like 
to know that Lewis Garroll’s 
great classics, Alice's Adven¬ 
tures in Wonderland (1865) 
and Through the Looking Glass 
(1872) are also examples of 
this tradition. Garroll, whose 
real name was Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson, was a mathe¬ 
matics professor at Oxford 
University whose hobby was to 
tell stories to children. These 
oral stories to children became 
the published masterpieces 
that have remained popular for 
more than a hundred years. 



The Long Road from 
Book to Screenplay 


Ask your students to imagine 
this... Dorothy, a little blonde 
girl, lives on a Kansas farm 
with her Aunt Em and Uncle 
Henry. A cyclone transports 
Dorothy, her dog, and the farm¬ 
house to Oz, where she is given 
silver shoes... Soon she meets 
a man who is so stupid that he 
works as a scarecrow, and a 
man who is so anti-social that 
his neighbors have encased 
him in tin. Meanwhile, Princess 
Betty and the Grand Duke Alan 
of Oz are captured by the 
Wicked Witch of the West and 
placed in cages. The Wicked 
Witch, who only has one eye, is 
sitting at a big deskin her office 
when she hears that the Witch 
of the East has been killed by a 
house. She Says, “It’s things 
like this that sometimes make 
me feel like giving up the witch 
business completely.” 

If your students are famil¬ 
iar with the movie The Wizard 
ofOz, the story above will 
sound really surprising. Some 
of those details appear in the 
movie and others definitely 
don’t. All of them, however, 
were planned at one time or 
another to be part of the movie. 

The screenplay based on 
Baum’s book The Wonderful 
Wizard of Oz was the work 
of 141 writers who produced 
countless drafts between Feb¬ 
ruary and October, 1938. It 
may surprise your students to 
know that these writers came 
up with some great ideas that 


E were not in the original book. 
The songs, for example. 


were written for the movie. One 
writer, Noel Langley, changed 
Baum's “silver shoes” into 
“ruby slippers” because red 
looks better in Technicolor 
photography. Langley also 
suggested that the same actors 
should play some of Dorothy's 
acquaintances in Kansas and 
some of the characters in Oz. 

Even though a script for 
The Wizard of Oz had finally 
been approved by November 
1938, a screenwriter named 
John Lee Mahin made changes 
throughout the shooting. Ray 
Bolger, who played Hunk and 
the Scarecrow, was quoted as 
saying, “Every day, we would 
receive pages of new dialogue... 
We never [knew] whether what 
we had prepared the night 
before would actually be shot 
or whether we would have to 
redo everything when we got to 
the studio the next morning.' ’ 







































































Teaching Ideas 


“Planning an Adventure?” 
The Wizard of Oz is a great 
opportunity to discuss the 
popular genre of the adventure 
story. Students are probably 
familiar with many contempo¬ 
rary examples. A lively discus¬ 
sion is sure to take place if you 
ask. students to identify the 
essential parts of a good adven¬ 
ture story. 

Here's a six-point writing 
plan, derived from The Wizard 
of Oz, that should help your 
students create their own ad¬ 
venture stories: 

1- Show us a good character 
who is innocent and vulnerable. 

2. Tell us about something the 
good person needs and why. 

3. Show us the danger the good 
person encounters while trying 
to get what s/he needs. 

4. Show us the good person 
making powerful friends. 

5. Show us the good person 
trying to get what s/he needs. 

6. Describe how the good per¬ 
son is rescued just in time. 

“Dear Wizard” 

Assign students to write thank- 
you letters to the Wizard of 
Oz from any of the following 
characters: 

a) Dorothy b) Scarecrow c) Tin 
Woodman d) Lion e) Toto 
Ask them to think about: 

I- Why that particular charac¬ 
ter is grateful to the Wizard, 

2. What the character thought 
about Oz, and 

3. Why the character is glad to 
be where s/he is now. 

“Talk About It”— 

Discussion Questions 
1- Why do so many adults like 
The Wizard of Oz even though 
it was originally a children's 
story? 

2. Gan you think of any other 
stories that are similar to The 
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Wizard of Oz? Explain the 
similarities. 

3. Would you like to own a pair 
of the original Ruby Slippers? 
Why? (Nobody knows how 
many pairs of ruby slippers 
were originally used in making 
the movie, but it is known that 
four pairs have survived. Two 
of these were sold in an auction 
in 1988 for $165,000. This 
question can lead to a discus¬ 
sion of values: Why do certain 
people and things become 
famous? What is the meaning 
of “sentimental value?” etc.j 

“It Was a Different World” 

It may be interesting to guide 
your students toward an under¬ 
standing that the world in 
which Frank Baum lived was 
very different from today's 
world. Simply mention the year 
1900 and ask students to think 
about everyday life in that year. 
You might want to point out, for 
example, that Henry Ford had 
built his first car only seven 
years before, or that it wasn't 
until 1903 that Orville and 
Wilbur Wright flew the first 
powered airplane, or that the 
first radio show with voice and 
music wasn't broadcast until 
1906. Your students can do 
research and add to this list to 
make an “L. Frank Baum Time¬ 
line.” 


Answers to the 
First Reproducible 


Answers to 

“Sell a Vacation in Oz” 

First, you may want to discuss 
with your students what might 
make one word more persua¬ 
sive than another. Usually, the 
more specific, more emotive 
word is more likely to be per¬ 
suasive than the more general, 
emotionally "flat” word. Nev¬ 
ertheless, some of the pairs in 
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this reproducible might provoke 
some discussion in your class. 
For example, #16: discover/ 
buy—We suggest “discover” 
as the better answer because, 
while it may be less specific 
than “buy,” it would take the 
customer's mind off money, 
l.proud 2. adventure 3.trans- 
ported 4.vast 5, cyclone 
6. admired 7 . a colony of 

8. delight S.Broadway-style 

10, a great deal of ll.trek 
12.simple 13.exotic ^.por¬ 
trait lS.Unique 16.discover 
17. friends 18.items 19. ruby 
20. Bon voyage! 

Answers to “We’re Off 
to See the Wizard” 

Since it's a creative-writing 
exercise, answers will vary a 
great deal. You might find it 
useful, however, to have your 
students read a piece of travel 
writing and discuss the form 
before attempting their own 
article about Oz. 

Answers to “Fill in the Yellow 
Brick Road—a roadword” 

1. Scarecrow 2. Wizard 
3.Dorothy 4.yellow 5.WWW 
6. wonderful 7.Lyman 8.novel 

9. lassitude 10. emerald 

11. devoted 12.dog 13. green 
14. nightmares IS. silver 16.ruby 

Answers to the 
Second 
Reproducible 


Teaching Suggestions 
for “Writing Great Stories 
from Real Life” 

These exercises give your stu¬ 
dents concrete ways to stimu¬ 
late their creativity. You can 
explain that writers don’t al¬ 
ways know where their ideas 
come from, but most of the 
time their work is the result of 
very disciplined thinking. 
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Dated Material 


This exercise gives six 
different ways of coming up 
with ideas. Students will find 
some “easy” and get stuck op 
others. We suggest that you ask 
them to try all six ideas, and 
then use whichever ones they 
like best. It may be that simply 
coming up with a great title is 
enough to inspire an entire 
story. Asking them to think 
about why certain ideas were 
easier (or more fruitful) than 
others would be a great exer¬ 
cise in critical thinking! 


Answers to “Somewhere 
After the Comma” 

1. "I'd love to know how the 
Oz books came to be written 
—especially The Wizard 

of Oz,” said the reporter 
enthusiastically. 

2. “Acting and writing are like 
each other in a way—using 
your mind to create an imagi¬ 
nary world,” said Frank. 

3. “All my life I've lived a black 
and white existence. You are 
bringing color into it!” ex¬ 
claimed Maud Baum. 

4. “But the wind outside 
pushed on the little boy’s house 
and raised it higher and higher 
until it was at the top of the 
cyclone,” said Frank to his 
son, “and the cyclone carried 
it for miles and miles—as light 
as a feather—until it reached 
the magic land.” 

5. “It matters not what product 
you are representing. What 
matters is that you can sell 
yourself the product first. Be¬ 
lieve in it—have faith in it— 
thereby enabling yourself to 
sell that product to your cus¬ 
tomers,” insisted Mr. Morgan, 
Frank's boss at his traveling 
salesman's job. 

6. “That Morgan is a total 
humbug,” whispered one 
trainee salesman, “who some¬ 
how manages to sell himself 
to almost everyone.” 












L. Frank Baum — 
The Dreamer o! Oz 


Everybody Knows something 
about the 1939 movie. The 
Wizard ofOz, but a lot of peo¬ 
ple don't Know that a man 
named L. Frank Baum wrote 
the book. The Wonderful Wiz¬ 
ard ofOz, published in 1900, 
upon which the movie was 
based. Baum’s life is depicted 
in a new movie called ' 

Dreamer of Oz prer 
the NBC network thii 
Baum was an iu., 
writer who didn't work 
plan, but from life. His imagina¬ 
tion led him to create charac¬ 
ters based on his mother-in- 
law, his boss, an employee, his 
niece, and his wife. Events that 
he experienced personally 
inspired him to create “frag¬ 
ments” which were later put 
together and became the story 
we Know so well as The Wizard 
ofOz. 


Synopsis o! The 
Dreamer of Oz 


Attending the world premiere 
of The Wizard of Oz on August 
15, 1939, are all the expected 
stars and one elderly lady— 
Mrs. L. Frank Baum. A reporter 
asks Maud Baum how the origi¬ 
nal book. The Wonderful Wiz¬ 
ard of Oz, came to be written 
and, as she begins to tell him, 
we see thastory unfold. 

Maud met Frank when he 
worked as a Shakespearean 
actor. It was love at first sight. 
By 1884 they had a son, and 
Frank ran a store in Syracuse, 
New York. He invented bedtime 
stories for his son about 
Princess Maud's beautiful 
magic land. ^ 

Once, Frank Junior 
climbed onto the roof holding 
razor blades. Frank saved him 
by inventing a story about 
flying to a magic land in a 
house—this distracted the 
child long enough for Frank to 
retrieve him. In 1888, in search 
of greater prosperity, they 
moved to Aberdeen, in the 
Dakota Territory, Where Maud's 
sister lived. Frank's adorable 
niece, Dorothy, inspired more 
storytelling. Meanwhile, Frank 
established a small department 
store, but it failed. The next 
year brought the birth of their 
third son and the tragic death 
of Dorothy at age six. The last 
character he invented for Doro¬ 
thy was a Tin Woodman who 
could never be heartbroken 
because he had no heart. 

They moved again. In 
1891, the newspaper Frank ran 
went bankrupt. They moved to 


Chicago. On Frank's birthdi 
Maud gave him a blank, 
leather-bound book ins 
with “THE MAGIC LAI 
FRANK BAUM,” and askei 
to write down the stories h< 
been telling their children for 
all these years. 

Frank’s life gave him a lot 
of ideas to fill his book. He had, 
become a traveling salesman. 
His boss's insistence on having 
faith and selling oneself in- || f 
spired Frank to w ' 
bogus wizard, and when his 
son accidentally spilled water 
on Maud’s mother she was so 
humorless that Frank decided 
tp kill a fictitious witch with 
water. 

Through a chance en¬ 
counter, Frank was commis¬ 
sioned to write Mother Goose 
in Prose, and Father Goose, 

His Book. Eventually, he fin¬ 
ished The Wonderful Wizard of 
Oz and dared to publish it 
himself. It was a huge financial 
success. Frank wrote thirteen 
more books about Oz. He died 
at sixty-three of a heart attack, 
still in love with Maud. 

Oz in the Classroom: 
Tradition! 


e almost everyone is 


liliar with Baum’s creations, 
i can use the premiere of 
imerofOza.se won- 
opportunity for teaching. 

The Wizard of Oz is part 
of two important literary tradi¬ 
tions. Baum's creations began 
as bedtime stories he told to 
his children and to his niece. 

Once you've told your 

a iis fact, they might 
saJand intrigued if 
i what L. Frank 
common with the 
Homeric epics The Iliad and 
The Odyssey, as well as with 
American Indian, African, and 
other folktales. The answer, of 
course, is that they all belong 
to the important tradition of 
oral storytelling. 

Your students might like 
to know that Lewis Garroll’s 
great classics, Alice’s Adven¬ 
tures in Wonderland (1865) 
and Through the Looking Glass 
(1872) are also examples of 
this tradition. Carroll, whose 
real name was Gharles Lut- 
widge Dodgson, was a mathe¬ 
matics professor at Oxford 
University whose hobby was to 
tell stories to children. These 
oral stories to children became 
the published masterpieces 
that have remained popular for 
more than a hundred years. 



The Long Road from 
Book to £ 

Ask your students to imagine 
tms... Dorothy, a little blonde 
girl, lives on a Kansas farm 
with her Aunt Em and Uncle 
Henry. A cyclone transports 
Dorothy, her dog, and the farm¬ 
house to Oz, where she is given 
silver shoes... Soon she meets 
a man who is so stupid that he 
works as a scarecrow, and a 
man who is so anti-social that 
his neighbors have encased 
him in tin. Meanwhile, Princess 
Betty and the Grand Duke Alan 
of Oz are captured by the 
Wicked Witch of the West and 
placed in cages. The Wicked 
Witch, who only has one eye, is 
sitting at a big deskin her office 
when she hears that the Witch 
of the East has been killed by a 
house. She says, “It's things 
like this that sometimes make 
me feel like giving up the witch 
business completely.” 

If your students are famil¬ 
iar with the movie The Wizard 
ofOz, the story above will 
sound really surprising. Some 
of those details appear in the 
movie and others definitely 
don't. All of them, however, 
were planned at one time or 
another to be part of the movie. 

The screenplay based on 
Baum’s book The Wonderful 
Wizard of Oz was the work 
of 14 writers who produced 
countless drafts between Feb¬ 
ruary and October, 1938. It 
may surprise your students to 
know that these writers came 
up with some great ideas that 
were not in the original book. 

The songs, for example, 
were written for the movie. One 
writer, Noel Langley, changed 
Baum’s “silver sh ra f” into 
“ruby slippers” because red 
looks better in Technicolor 
photography. Langley also 
suggested that the same actors 
should play some of Dorothy’s 
acquaintances in Kansas and 
some of the characters in Oz. 

Even though a script for 
The Wizard of Oz had finally 
been approved by November 
1938, a screenwriter named 
John Lee Mahin made changes 
throughout the shooting. Ray 
Bolger, who played Hunk and 
the Scarecrow, was quoted as 
saying, “Every day, we would 
receive pages of new dialogue... 
We never [Knew] whether what 
we had prepared the night 
before would actually be shot 
or whether we would have to 
redo everything when we got to 
the studio the next morning.” 






















I. "Sell a Vacation in OZ!" 


You are writing an advertisement for the Whirlwind Travel Agency. Your Job is to 
persuade people to take a vacation in Oz. Complete the ad below by circling the more 
persuasive of each pair of words printed in boldface below. If you don’t know any of 
these words , look them upI 


NBC 


The WHIRLWIND TRAVEL AGENCY is 

(1) able Iproud to announce a dizzying vacation (2) trip/adventure. Be (3) taken Itransported 
from the (U) vastlbig Kansas prairies in a one-room house by a (5) wind Icyclonel Enjoy a soft 
landing on the Wicked Witch of the East. Upon arrival you will be (6) metI admired by 
(7) a colony of I some little people called Munchkins who will (8) presentI delight you with 
(9) Broadway-style Ipleasant singing and dancing. Lose (lO) some I a great deal of weight and 
get in great shape as you (11) trek I walk miles and miles on the Yellow Brick Road! Lose more 
weight as you eat a (12) simple/nice diet of bread, nuts, and fruit. Make (13) exoticI unusual 
new friends who have no brains, no heart and no courage. Have your (1U) face I portrait drawn by 
the original Oz illustrator, W.W. Denslow. (15) Uniquel Good souvenirs are easy to (16) discoverI 
buy in Oz—dazzle (17) peopleI friends with a piece of the Yellow Brick Road! (Everyone has a 
piece of the Berlin Wall by now.) Rest your tired eyes in the Emerald City, where everything is green. 
Be sure to bring these two (18) things/items with you: (19) rubylred slippers that you can walk 
in, and a bucket of water to kill the Wicked Witch. (20) Bon voyage I r Byel 



II. Creative Writing Assignment: "We're Off to See the Wizard!" 

Imagine that you are a travel writer. You were given an all-expenses-paid vacation in Oz and now you have to describe 
your holiday in an article called “We’re Off to See the Wizard!” for a travel magazine. 

III. Fill In The Yellow Brick Road-a "roadword" 

This “ roadword ” is slightly different from a crossword. The LAST letter of each answer is the FIRST letter of the next 
answer. Start from the top , at left , and work down and then across to complete this activity. 

Why? You may ask. ANSWER: 

WORDS 


CLUES 

1. Who was Dorothy's first 
travel companion? 

2. Which Oz character is 
the most illusive? 

3. Name L. Frank Baum's niece. 

4. What color is the brick road? 

5. The initials of the creature 
destroyed by water. 

6. The word dropped from 
the original book title. 

7. L. Frank Baum's first name. 

8. What genre of book did 
Baum write? 


9. Amidst the poppies, the 
adventurers experienced this. 

10. A gem made famous by 
this story. 

11. Dorothy was_toToto. 

12. Name the animal that can't 
speak in the book. 

13. What color are emeralds? 

14. Baum said that his fairytale 

left out “heartaches” and what? 

15. The color of Dorothy's magic 
shoes in the book. 

16. The color of Dorothy's magic 
shoes in the MGM movie. 


□□□□□□□□□□□□ 


□□□□□□ 


□□□□□□□□□□ 


10 . 


n. 


12. 13. 


16. 
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I. "Writing Great Stories from Real Life" NBC 

How do you use your own life experiences to write great fiction? Below, in parentheses, 
you will see exactly how FrankBaum came up with various parts of The Wizard ofOz. 

Try copying his thinking! Complete the following and then use any, or all, of your ideas 
to inspire an original adventure story. 


A TITLE 

(Frank.saw “O-Z" on a filing cabinet.) 
Use a word or words from a sign or label 
that you see every day. 


AN OPENING 

(Frank's son escaped onto their roof 
and he invented the cyclone and house 
episode to distract him.) Imagine that a 
close friend has fallen out the window 
onto a sloping roof. Invent three senten¬ 
ces that hold your friend’s attention long 
enough to let a fireman climb a ladder. 
This will be the dramatic opening to 
your adventure. 


A HERO 

(Frank's inspiration for Dorothy was his 
dear niece, Dorothy.) Model the hero on 
someone you know who you would hate 
to see hurt. Write essential characteris¬ 
tics here. Real name isn't necessary. 


A VILLAIN AND 
HIS/HER DOWNFALL 

(Frank didn't like his mother-in-law. She 
was furious one day when Frank’s son 
spilled water on her. The Wicked Witch 
of the West was destroyed by a bucket 
of water.) Base your villain on someone 
you don’t like who is irritated by some¬ 
thing very specific. Let their irritation by 
whatever it is bring about their downfall. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF VILLAIN 


VILLAIN IS DESTROYED BY 


A SPECIAL EFFECT 
OR ORIECT 

(When Frank left Dakota for Ghicago a 
friend gave him a kaleidoscope that 
made everything look green. Everything 
was green in Oz's Emerald City.) Use 
something that was given to you to in¬ 
spire a special effect, or simply make 
this object an important part of 
your story. 


ADDITIONAL 

CHARACTERS/ 

CREATURES 

(When Frank ran a store he used a 
scarecrow with a crow on its shoulder in 
a display. Dorothy asked him why the 
scarecrow didn't scare the crow and 
he began to invent the character of a 
scarecrow without a brain.) Use a dis¬ 
play in a local store window to inspire 
additional characters in your adventure. 
Look very closely at the display, the 
details will give you ideas. 



II. "Somewhere After the Comma" 

The following dialogue has been excerpted from the screenplay about L. Frank Baum's life. The Dreamer of Oz. Lively 
stories are full of dialogue so here's some practice at getting the punctuation right. Add commas, quotation marks, and 
periods to the sentences below to make them correctly punctuated. 


IX! I'd love to know how the Oz books came to 
be written—especially The Wizard ofOz said the 
reporter enthusiastically 

[2] Acting and writing are like each other in a 
way—using your mind to create an imaginary 
world said Frank 

[31 All my life I've lived a black and white exis¬ 
tence. You are bringing color into it exclaimed 
Maud Baum 

S But the wind outside pushed on the little 
boy's house and raised it higher and higher until it 


was at the top of the cyclone said Frank to his son 
and the cyclone carried it for miles and miles—as 
light as a feather—until it reached the magic land. 

[5~1 It matters not what product you are repre¬ 
senting. What matters is that you can sell yourself 
the product first. Believe in it—have faith in it— 
thereby enabling yourself to sell that product to 
your customers insisted Mr. Morgan, Frank's boss 
at his traveling salesman's job 

IB] That Morgan is a total humbug whispered one 
trainee salesman who, somehow, manages to sell 
himself to almost everyone 
























